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branded as the ''Kodak King"; the Eastman
Kodak Company of New Jersey, formed in 1901
to hold the* stock of the other Eastman com-
panies under the more lenient tax laws of that
state, was declared to infringe the Sherman Act,
and thai and other monopoly abuses were estab-
lished before the federal district court in 1915.

The case was appealed and ultimately dis-
missed after several of the subsidiary companies
were sold and other practices modified, though
Eastman could never see the justice of these
attacks. Nevertheless he did not permit his dif-
ferences with the Wilson administration to ob-
struct his coopc-r-tion with the government after
war was declared on Germany. He had believed
that war was inevitable as early as 1915 and had
welcomed the rising taxes In England and Amer-
ica as necessary to its vigorous prosecution. A
survey of his company* s facilities for war work
was early sent to Washington. Plant space and
several staff experts were made available for
training and other defense preparations. East-
man rigorously refused to accept unusual profits
for war work, and the company ultimately can-
celed bills or returned payments that totaled a
third of a million dollars. Despite his long an-
tipathy to committee service, Eastman accepted
a chairmanship of the local Red Cross drive and
carried it to success, contributing $600,000 per-
sonally. Large investments in liberty bonds and
in the various Allied Issues reached a grand
total of $47,229,200 in 1921, three-fifths of it
held by Eastman personally.

The passing years brought increased wealth and
transformed George Eastman into one of Amer-
ica's five leading philanthropists. The Rochester
Mechanics Institute received his first large gift
of $200,000 in 1899 and tne University of
Rochester $65,000 for a science building four
years later. The modesty with which he em-
barked on this career was demonstrated in 1912
when as "Mr. Smith" he gave $2,500,000 to the
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Anonym-
ity shielded him for seven years, during which
period the "Smith" donations mounted to $11,-
000,000, but a new consideration, the desire to
break up his large Kodak holdings, lest his
sudden death bring disaster to the company,
prompted the payment of one large gift in stock,
and the secret was out. In 1915 Eastman founded
the Rochester Dental Dispensary, and five simi-
lar dispensaries were later scattered about the
world. Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes at-
tracted his generosity on the same grounds. He
w&s learning to derive pleasure from his gifts,
and beginning In 1919 much of his attention was
absorbed in the establishment of the Eastman
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School of Music and the School of Medicine
and Dentistry. The University of Rochester, to
which these schools were attached, had received
frequent assistance, and now a program of ex-
pansion was undertaken which entailed the de-
velopment of a new men's campus. Eastman
took keen interest in the details of each of these
projects. The years were slipping by, and shortly
after his seventieth birthday, seeking "a some-
what more detached position in respect to human
affairs," he announced a series of additional
gifts to his favorite institutions. Half his vast
fortune was thus disposed of in 1924, without
injury to the Industry, and when his will was
probated in 1932 most of the remaining $25,-
000,000 was bequeathed to the same organiza-
tions, raising his total benefactions to well over
$75,000,000.

Eastman was becoming a lonely man in the
midst of the thriving city he had helped to re-
build. His sumptuous mansion, built on East
Avenue at the turn of the century, lost its mis-
tress, Eastman's mother, in 1907, and although
he covered its walls with costly masterpieces and
the trophies of his hunting expeditions, and al-
though many distinguished guests were enter-
tained there and favored Rochesterians crowded
the Sunday organ recitals, the great house re-
tained an air of dignified seclusion. Eastman's
interest in his city was demonstrated by his
actions in establishing a bureau of municipal
research, in backing a city-manager campaign,
erecting a chamber of commerce building, launch-
ing a community chest, and sponsoring a city
plan, but he never really became a part of these
movements. He enjoyed an occasional visit to
his laboratories to see what progress his scien-
tists were making with color photography and
other improvements, but many of the experi-
ments were now beyond his depth. He had been
so successful during his mid-years in developing
responsible aides that his direction was no longer
required either at the plant or the office. It was
therefore with the feeling, "My work is done,
why wait?" that he took his own life in 1932.

[C. W. Ackerman, who enjoyed access to Eastman's
private papers, published a good biog., George Eastman
(1930). His moderate admiration for his subject may
be checked by consulting two of the many cases in
which Eastman was involved: United States vs. East-
man Kodak Company, 226 Fed., 62, and Goodwin Film
& Camera Company vs. Eastman Kodak Company, 207
Fed., 351. See also: H. G. Pearson, Richard Cockburn
Maclaurin (1937) I J- L. Rosenberger, Rochester: The
Making of a Univ. (1927); G. S. Rix, Hist, and Geneal.
of the Eastman Family (1901) ; K. T. Compton, "George
Eastman," Science, Apr. 15, 1932; New Republic, Dec.
24, 1924; New Yorker; Nov. 3, 1928; N. F. Times,
Dec. 28, 1924; Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester)
and Jour .-American (Rochester) on Eastman's later
birthdays and on and following Mar. 14, 1932.]
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